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The CHAim/IAM (Mexico) ( iranslation from S-panish ); I declare open the one 
hundred and ninety-sixth meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee 

on Disarmament. 

I must first extend a most cordial welcome to the 'Soviet representative, 
^bassador Tsarapkin, who is resuming his functions at the head of his delegation, and 
to Ambassador Timberlake, who will be leading the United States delegation. I axn 
sure that their collaboration will contribute to the success of our labourso 

In my capacity as Mexican representative I should like to say a few introductory 
words about the subject before us: the elimination of nuclear delivery vehicles. 
As we see it, whatever the steps and methods ultimately adopted, this is an essential 
phase in the process of general and complete disarmament, and thus merits our 
closest attention. We likewise see that a solution to this problem is more than 
ever a matter of urgency, since nuclear weapons have reached a level v^hich without 
exaggeration can be called terrifying-- a level Y/hich, to quote from the Indian 
representative's speech on 30 June "is very much above the minimum level needed for 
genuine security or for deterrence", (EN])C/PVa94^ p.9l Those are words which 
command general acceptance* 

The choice between total annihilation and the fulfilment of man* s higher destiny 
presents itself in international life with ever-increasing immediacy and force. Thus 
the security of the nuclear Powers is not the point at issue-- or, at any rate, not 
the only one,- the point at issue is the threat to all mankind. Hence every man has 
the right to speal^ his mind on the subject, and not least in this Committee, the 
representative of a State which, as everyone knows, has indef atigably supported the 
denuclearization of enormous geographical areas. 

In our happy position as a non-nuclear Power not aligned with any of the nucleax 
Powers — and we shall always remain in that position, however much we may develop 
economically-- vre merely wish to appeal to the wisdom and common sense of those bearing 
the greatest responsibility in this field, in order that they may agree among 
themselves on the best means of achieving an object ahout which there can be no 
discussion. As the proverb says, where there^s a will there^s a way, particularly 
\rhen the goal is nothing less than the survival of the human raxe. We have there- 
fore greatly welcomed the idea of creating a working group to study the reduction 
of nuclear delivery vehicles to a figure v/-hich would maintain the necessary balance 
between the nuclear Powers and speedily eliminate the threat to all mankind. 
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V/hen we use certain terms, such as those I have just employed, we do not intend 
to give them a special vaJue which could link them to any of the concrete proposals 
that have been debated bety/een the nuclear Powers. We regard ourselves as above 
and beyond the rigid connotation which might be attributed by either side to terms 
such as ^'percentage" or "minimum*', Either way, we should achieve the same result. . 
li v/e do not misunderstand the Indian rei^resentative, he had this in mind when he said 
on 30 June, that the keynote of his country '^s proposal \ms "the reduction of existing 
stocks of nuclear delivery vehicles on both sides to a less dangerous level, or to a 
level needed solely for the purpose of deterrence ..." (ENDC/PVa94^ p.lO). That 
is exactly how v/e see it. 

Our hope of an ultimate agreement on the working group's terms of reference — 
vrhich must, in our view, be both precise and flexible, for we see no logical 
incompatibility between the two --is based on both sides^ speeches during this 
session, which, no thv^ith standing ma,ny divergencies, gi.ve evidence of common ground 
regarding the need for such a body and also its minimum requirements. In this 
connexion I shall merely quote two statements which I consider, to be very 
significajat. The Italian representative, Ivir. Cavalletti, speaking about the term 
"nuclear umbrella"— in Spanish I prefer the word sombrilla , since it does not 
ca,rry a connotation of thunderstorms— said on 7 April: 

"If this term means that, at a given stage of the disarmament process, only a 
fixed and strictly limited quantity of atomic v/eapons would remain on one side 
and the other, we could then say that there was agreement in xorinciple on this 
Poi^^- " ( ^-:^NDC/PV.181>.T).46 ) 
The Bulgarian representative, Mr. Lukanov, said on 23 June: 

"As everyone knows, the idea of beginning disarmament with the elimination of 
nuclear v/eapon delivery vehicles was originally put forward by one of the 
Western Powers members of NATO. The Soviet Union cind the other socialist 
bountries gave this idea a concrete form because it opensup an effective 
possibility of eliminating the nuclear danger v/ith due regard to the security 
interests of all countries ..." (aNLC/PV,192. -p^g) 
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Hence we feel thax we can speak of common ground, I must stress that we give 
our unconditional support only to the idea; nevertheless, this in itself represents 
considerable progress, since, as Plato put it with the intuition of genius, practical 
realities sooner or later adjust themselves to the idea* Por the same reason, 
still on a plane transcending specific details, we gladly subscribe to the statement 
made by the Nigerian representative, Ivlr. Obi, on 23 June: 

"Thus my delegation sees no difficulty in approving the substance of the 

Gromyko proposal or indeed of even a more radical plan, provided that that 

would rid the world of the present nuclear nightmare in a mejiner which would 

not dangerously upset the balance of power during the process of general and 

complete disarmament*" (ibid. . vXl) 

Since there is agreement on the idea but disagreement over the means of 
implementing it» a compromise would seem to be the only possible course, as the 
Bulgarian representative, Iko ^ Lukanov, said at the same meeting: 

"It cannot be doubted that in order to achieve this purpose there must be 

endeavours, a spirit of compromise, and a desire to move forward «•." 

( ibid,, -0,8 ) 
¥e believe that the spirit of compromise and a desire to move forward jnust be shown 
at all times by both sides. The Soviet representative, l/k. Zorin, said in the same 
vein on 9 June : 

"A unilateral solution of the disarmament problem is just as impossible as 

unilateral disarmament, " ( ENDG/PVa88. -0,16 ) 

With that background and the firm basis which it provides, we do not feel that 
our fervent a,ppeal to the Powers concerned will fall on deaf ears, and we think that 
they will be able to work out among themselves suitable terms of reference for the 
proposed working group to study the elimination of nuclear delivery vehicles. 

The peoples of the world do not v/ish to live under the shadow of the nuclear 
menace. The great Powers appear to feel tha,t their security depends on the "nucleax 
umbrella". Our o\m security, that of the non-nuclear countries, depends more on 
the destruction of all nuclear weapons than on the retention of such a minimum. 
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Mr, DUl/IITHESCU (Romania) ( traiislation from French ); I should like first 
of all to welcome back among us hk. Tsarapkin, yrho as head of the Soviet , delegation 
has just resumed his functions as co-Chairman of our Committee. 

The Romanian delegation has followed v^ith particular attention the debates on 
the elimination of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles. The fact that the two co- 
Chairmen have agreed to devote our first meeting to precisely this aspect of the 
problem constitutes, in our opinion, yet further recognition of an already long 
established truth: that, liov/ever we approach the problem of disarmejaent, we shall 
be forced to return time and again to the essential element, to the core of the 
whole problem — nuclear disarmament* 

We have analyzed most carefully the proposals submitted on this question to our 
Committee, and v/e- have had occasion to set forth our position regarding them. 
■Saien deciding upon its position, the Romanian delegation andeavoured to analyze 
objectively the existing proposals a»d declared itself in. favour of those which, in 
its opinion, were likely to achieve the fulfilment of our terms of reference as 
quickly as possible. 

It is on the basis of these considerations that our delegation, on the Romanian 
Government's instructions, has declared itself in favour of the speediest elimination 
of the mere possibility of unleashing ajid waging a nuclear war. Of course, the 
radical solution would be to destroy, from the outset of the process of general and 
complete disarmament, ail nuclear weapon delivery vehicles, and even all nuclear 
weapons, at the very first stage, if the Festern Powers would agree to such a course. 
Clearly such a measure should not be taken in isolation but should be accompanied by 
a substantial reduction in other armaments ojid in the levels of armed forces. 

It would not be realistic to approach the problem in such a way as to create 
a so-called balance of deterrents which would be intended, in reality, to ensure 
unilateral advantages for one of the parties at some stage of the disarmament process. 
That kind of action would be doomed to failure from the outset. As we have had 
occasion to stress, unilateral advantages could not, now?.days promote disarmament. 
On the contrary, they constitute a factor which stimulates the arms race. Peace and 
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disarmament can only be based upon guaranteed security for all pr:Xties* The equal 
right of all States to security, also laid down in the Joint Statement of Agreed 
Principles for Disarmament Negotiations (ENDC/5), must therefore be fully safeguarded 
during the dispj:mament process. 

It is precisely for this reason that our delegation, like all the other socialist 
and many other delegations, has declared itself in favour of the principle which is 
at the basis of the ^Gromyko proposal (MDC/2/Rev.l/Adda ) and which, as has often 
been stressed, represents an effort made in the spirit of negotiation to facilitate 
an agreement on the question of the principle of the disarmament process. 

The elimination of all nuclear weapon delivery vehicles from the very start 
of the process of general and complete disarmament, except those mentioned in the 
Soviet proposal, even if it would not remove every danger of a nuclear war, would 
substantieJly reduce the danger that a war might break out by miscalculation, by 
accident or by siu-prise attack. It would also put an end to the nuclear arms race. 
The representative of India, Frr. R. K, Nehru, stated at our meeting on 30 June: 
"^fhile nuclear armaments seem to form an integral part of the mix of weapons 
and defence structures of the nuol ear Powers, I am sure we will all agree that 
they fall into a special category. They have a special xourpose and character 
which distinguish them from other types of armaments. For the first time in 
man^s history a weapon has been created which cannot easily be used. In fact, 
if used at all, this must inevitably lead to mutual suicide and annihilation. 
Y^e cannot imagine any international problem which exists at present or may 
arise in future to which such a solution can be applied." (ij)NDC/PV. 194> n. 8 ) 
Those are very wise words. If we want to advance the preparation of the treaty on 
general and complete disarmament beyond the point at which it has been for so long, 
we must be very specific and agree on the necessity of taking x^i'^cisely that truth 
as the point of departure. As you know, it is on the samie lines that some other 
delegations have spoken, for example, your delegation, Ivlr. Chairman, the delegations 
of Ethiopia and Nigeria, and others. 
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At our meeting on 30 June the representative of the Soviet Union, Ivir. Zorin, 
introduced (^Md, pp. 28 et seq, ) in connexion with the Soviet Government's proposal some 
nevi elements which have been acclaimed as fresh proof of the Soviet delegation's 
conciliatory spirit, of which some other members of the Committee have also spoken. 
It appears to us highly desirable that the other side, in its turn, should demonstrate 
the same spirit. Thus there would be created conditions more favourable for under- 
tasting a detailed analysis of the problem of the elimination of nuclear weapon 
delivery vehicles, even if, as the representative of India, J/fr. ;•. IC. Nehru, said 
on 30 June, "for technical or political reasons aneaj-ly agreement may not be easy", 

(iki^j p. 6). 

I should now like to speak briefly about certain points which have emerged in 
our examination of the procedure to be followed in order to crystallize our negotiations 
in this field, ejxd which concern the usefulness of setting up a special working group. 

The Romanian delegation, as I also pointed out on 25 June at the 193rd meeting, 
supports the idea that our Conference's business should be organized more 
systematically so that we can embark upon a more effective study of the problems 
before us (ENDC/?V.193, p.l5). In our view, our Committee's composition ensures 
a completely objective examination of the problems which will arise within the 
working group. The working group, as an auxiliary body, will act under the general 
guidance of the Committee and report regularly to it (as was done, for example, by 
the committee on collateral measures), thereby making it easier for us to examine 
and adopt decisions with a full knowledge of the facts. The delegations will thus 
have the necessary information, on the basis of vrhich they will be able in due course 
to request instructions from their Governments. 

Agreement must, however, be reached on one essential point, namely the meaning 
which we attach to the agreement of principle necessary to eliminate nuclear weapon 
delivery vehicles. At the meeting of 30 June Fir. Zorin said "the Gromyko proposal 
is only a proposal of principle." (i;NDC/PV.194. j2.32) The entire problem of the 
elimination of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles should be discussed on the basis of 
the principle of retaining a minimum quantity, or rather, a certain proportion of 
these vehicles in order to ensure the security of both sides. 
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The sta.tements made by the representative of the Soviet Union show how unfounded 
is the view that attention would be confined to one of the proposals, to the 
exclusion of others Y/hich are also in accordance Yfith this principle « ¥hat is 
necessary to ensure progress in our negotiations is an agreement on the speediest 
-possible elimination of all nuclear weapons, all other vreapons of mass destruction, 
and nuclear weapon delivery vehicles. In our opinion, whatever procedure we 
a.dopt in our negotiations on this issue, we must \)Qex in mind the considerations 
which guided the United Nations when it set up the Committee and, assigned it its 
terms of reference (A/ESS/1722(X\T: ) ). 

l/b:. CAYALLETTI (Italy) ( translation from French ); First of all, I should 
like to associate myself with the words of v^elcome tendered by you, Ivlr. Ghairmaxi, and 
the Romanian representative to I^fe"* Tsarapkin and i'lr . Timberlake, our present 
co-Chairmeno I wish them every success in their work in this Committee. 

I/ly delegation has always favoured a thorough technical and scientific study of 
the problems before this Conference, On a previous occasion, for instance, it 
advocated the creation of a committee of scientists to study the question of nuclear 
tests^ We also warmly supported the Brazilian delegation^s proposal for setting 
up a special vrarking group to study control problems (.ENDC/PV.lSS^ p*9). As we 
indicated on 16 June, our delegation is in favour of establishing a working group to 
study the problems involved in the reduction and elimination of nuclear delivery 
vehicles (ENDC/PVa90, pa5)e We consider that such a working group would be of 
great value for the thorough study of tho.t important iDroblem, Our delegation 
therefore followed with some anxiety the course of the debate last Tuesday, during 
vrhich the Soviet delegation appeared to insist on certain preliminary conditions to 
the establisloment of such a group (SNDC/PV.194^ P^33). That insistence could cause 
dangerous confusion. In my view, the problem is perfectly clear and straightforward. 
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During our discussions on general and complete disarmament, a question of 
especial importance arose, that of nuclear delivery vehicles, which constitute 
an extremely dangerous element in present-day arsenals. Hence we must devise a 
system for reducing as quickly as possible the number of these vehicles, with a 
view to their total elimination. This progressive elimination should be carried 
out within the framework of the treaty on general and complete disarmament, which 
would be divided into three stages. It would of course be a very complex process 
and would call for careful study. 

We had a long preliminary exchange of vievfs on this subject, but that general 
discussion did not lead to an agreement; in fact we were about to defer the 
examination of this problem, which appeared for the time being insoluble. It 
was then the idea was suggested that we should resixme the study of the problem 
through a working group, in order to widen, our technical knowledge and explore 
possible solutions on a more practical level. Having been put forward by the 
Soviet Union (ENDC/PVa88j p-l?), this suggestion was accepted by the Western 
delegations, and received a large measure of support from the delegations of the 
non-.aligned countries, notably India, Ethiopia and Mexico. 

However, difficulties arose over the working group »s terms of reference. 
This is certainly a delicate problem, but should not be insoluble if both sides 
show good will. The working group^s task is quite clear — • to devise the most 
appropriate systems and means for the rapid reduction and ultimate elimination of 
nuclear vehicles, subject to the iigreed Principles of disarmament. To achieve 
this object, the Western delegations advanced certain proposals. The Eastern 
delegations submitted others, to which they gave the name "operation nuclear 
umbrella". Thus we have two -paths which lead to the same destination by 
different routes. There may even be others. We must select that which turns 
out to be the most practical, the most realistic and the most in conformity with 
the fundamental principles of disarmament. That is our task. The working 
group could help us to perform^ it. 

The West does not insist that its proposals should be adopted as the only 
working basis. Although we are convinced that our proposals are good ones, in 
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the case of delivery vehicles^ as in other cases, we do not refuse to consider — 
or submit to the working group for consideration -- any other proposals, whether 
present or future. "l^e do not claim to have a monopoly of msdom. It was the 
¥est ~ to be exact the United Kingdom delegation, I believe — - which once said 
that the treaty on general and complete disarmament would be neither a Soviet nor 
an ^unerican product, but the result of the joint efforts of the entire Committee, 
the suia total of the contributions of all delegations present o This is especially 
true in the case of nuclear delivery vehicles . 

If, as I hope, we agree on the creation of a working group, its terms of 
reference must be as wide and as complete as possible, so that it can, in a free 
and unfettered mannor, seek appropriate solutions with the collaboration of all 
delegations. The group will have to study one by one all questions relevant 
to the reduction and elimination of delivery vehicles, compare the various 
proposed solutions, and appraise them in the light of practical possibilities and 
the Agreed Principles of disarmament. 

There are thus three kinds of problems to study: first, the progressive 
reduction of the number of delivery vehicles, while maintaining a general balance j 
secondly, the application of adequate guarantees as to control; thirdly, the 
progressive establishment within the framework of the, United Nations of a collective 
security system, simultaneously with the destruction of armaments. Under each 
heading, or at any rate under the first two, the Committee already has before it 
Western and Eastern proposals • It must compare, appraise and, if possible, 
reconcile them. 

j\s regards the first point, reduction plus balance, the West considers that 
the essential balance can, during the disarmament process, be ensured through 
percentage reductions in all types of weapons. It would be a mistake to envisage 
the reduction of delivery vehicles as exi isolated problem. The reduction or 
elimination of those vehicles is not a collateral measure, but an important chapter 
in the treaty on general and complete disarmament. Hence we must ^not overlook 
the correlation between nuclear weapons and all the other elements of the treaty, 
including conventional armaments. 
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I should like to quote in that connexion what the Nigerian representative 
said on 23 June. He said that there were two cardinal principles » 

"The first is that no agreement arrived at here should result^ especially 
during the process of implement ation, in a radical disruption of the 
balance which appears to exist at the moment* This applies not only to 
the elimination of nuclear weapons and their means of deli very , but to 
conventional armaments and other components of present-day military power 
as well. Indeed, my delegation strongly believes that any agreement 
which took note of one while ignoring the other would have serious 
consequences for the realization of our goal. An. agreement which would 
put a Power in the position of being tempted to try even a conventional 
adventure would not only undermine the realization of our goal but, even 
with the elimination of nuclear weapons well under way, could lead to a 
nuclear conflict, ♦» ( ENDC/^V,192, p,16 ). 

In the same vein, the Indian representative said on 30 June: 
"••• while we ^vlsh to eliminate the danger of nuclear war, we have also 
to bear in mind the important consideration that our efforts should not 
givo wrong ideas to an adventurist Power, or encourage it to indulge 
in aggressive activities with its superior conventional forces." 
( ENDC/PVa94. p. 8 ) 

Mr. Obi and hlr , Nehru are quite right and it is for the reasons which they 
mentioned that the Western proposals envisage the reduction, in equal percentages, 
of all armaments without distinction. The Soviet proposal, on the other hand, 
makes distinctions. It aims at maintaining the overall balance through the 
adoption of different criteria for conventional and nuclear weapons, to the latter 
of which an across--the-board reduction would be applied. The working group 
should study that particular divergence as a matter of priority. 

The most serious obstacle to an agreement is perhaps not, as might at first 
be thought, the number of delivery vehicles to be retained at a given stage in 
the disarmament process, but the question of how to determine that number. The 
number is certainly important, but if we already agree that the number of delivery 
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vehicles will eveniually fall to zero, it follows that there will previously be 
declining levels progressively moving towards zero, Tie also agree that zero, or 
the progressively lower levels, should be reached as soon as possible, in accordance 
with practical possibilities and the I^gxeed Principles. But the choice of the 
criterion to be used for reaching zero or figures progressively declining to 
zero is a matter of great difficulty and uncertainly. That is a problem to which the 
working group should devote particula,r attention. 

The second point to be examined is that of control. Tfe believe that control 
should follow disarmament stop by step, in the saine proportion as disarmament 
itself, until there is total disarmament and total control. On that latter point 
the East and the Vfest see eye to eye, for the Eastern delegations, too, accept 
total control v^hen there is total disarmament. They advocate that controllers 
shall at that stage have free access to all points in the territory of the country 
concerned. The difficulty resides in the control measures to be applied in the 
intermediate stage^ between the commencement and the completion of disarmament, 
^fhon disarmament has been begun but not completed, partial and limited measures 
must be applied — not all-embracing, > ut adequate to afford full guarantees. 
^Vhat should these measures be? The working group should tell us after examining 
the two sets of proposals on the subject. 

The third problem, which the \7orking group will not be able to ignore, is that 
of the organization of collective security. As you know, we hold that a world 
without armaments should have a sound collective security organization, which 
v/ould come under the United Nations and have effective powers of execution. The 
establisliment and development of this organization are closely bound up with the 
progress of the disarmament process. The more rapid a.nd radical the latter is, 
the more speedily should the organization be established and developed. Hence, 
after deciding the rate of destruction of delivery vehicles ajid other armaments, it 
will be necessary to study this last problem so as to avoid an imbalance between 
rapid and f ar--reaching disaiTaaiiient and an unduly slow-mcrving or ineffective world 
organization^ 

^That matters at present is that the wrking group should set to work wathout 
delay unhampered by disputes over words or xore-conditions. If it is really desired 
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to examine the problem of delivery Tehicles thoroughly in order to find an 
acceptable solution, the working group must obviously enjoy the fullest freedom 
of research and study^ and endeavour to reconcile all divergent views. Ml 
delegations ; whether aligned or non-aligned, must actively contribute to this 
work, for the success of which technical data, goodwill, and a conciliatory spirit 
are quite indispensable. Only thus will the working group justify its existence 
and lead us to the conclusions we all desire^ 

I'k. BURNS (Canada): Ai, our 194th meeting and again today we have been 
discussing the possibility of establishing a working party to go into the details 
of the problem of reducing and eliminating nuclear weapon vehicles. The Canadian 
delegation has listened carefully to the remarks which you, Mr» Chairman, and the 
representatives of Romania and of Italy have made. ¥e shall be devoting further 
attention to them when the verbatim record of this meeting is published. However, 
for the present I should like to review a few of the things that were said at 
our 194th meeting. 

The representative of the Soviet Union, I^^. Zorin, towards the end of his 
remarks saids 

"... . what we want is . . . work founded on the adoption of definite positions 
of principle, on the basis of which it would be possible to arrive at a 
concrete technical solution of a whole number of problems that arise ..." 
( ENDC/PV.194, p. 34 ) 
The Canadian delegation welcomes this statement, as we have always hoped that the 
Soviet Union would agree to the working group, or sub-committee, method of procedure. 
Mr. Zorin had said earlier: 

"But to work to no purpose in a working group when there is no real basis 
of principle, we consider to be ^vrong. It would" ... create the illusion 
that something is being done, when yre already know beforehand that nothing 
concrete can come out of the discussion ,.." ( ibid. ) 
I think that Mr. Zorin was quite correct on this point. A working group set up 
-vvithout real agreement on its terms of reference would merely waste time. The 
Committee will perhaps wonder why I have reversed the chronological order of the 
quotations from Ivlr. Zorin^s remarks. The reason is thrit I prefer to give the 
positive position first and the qualification afterwards. 
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On the positive side I sliould also like to q.uote I-Ir. Zorin's enumeration of the 
mattei-'S wliicli the v/orldLng group should discuss, as given at our meeting of 30 June: 
'What this 'umbrella' should be, its characteristics, its expression in 
teras of ■ quantity, the phases of its elimination, its control and so on 
aro i,iatt$rs \-ie are prepared to discuss, 

".., Let us discuss in a woricing group what the minimum deterrent 
irould be." (ibid., to. 33. 34- ) 

The Canadian delegation has several times asked the Soviet delegation to explain 
its thinking on these matters; and \ie agree that it v/ould be useful if they could be 
discussed in a working group. 

What blocks agreement on our setting; up a working group and getting down to the 
detailed discussions which will be necessary before xre can i-eally understand what the 
Soviet Union intends by its proposals for the elimination of nuclear weapon vehicles, 
excepting the so-called "nuclear urabrella"? We have heard from the United States 
represent(;itive, Itr, Foster, that the United States is willing to discuss the Soviet 
proposals. But 1-Ir. Zorin told us that the Soviet delegation is not willing to 
discuss the United States plan for the reduction and elimination of nuclear weapon 
vehicles by certain percentages in each stage of disarmament. He said; 
'"Je say that we wish the principle laid down in the Gromyko proposal 
to be taken as the basis of the activities of the working group. We 
are prepared to consider proposals which may be in accordance with 
this principle — any proposals, provided they are in accordance with 
this principle: the principle of the retention of a minimum deterrent 
in the initial stage of disarraament. 

"If you agree to this, we are prepared to consider any proposal of 
yours ... but not a proposal that ... infringes the balance between the 

tv;o sides." ( ibid., p. 33 ) 

The representative of India, I^Ir. Nehru, in his statauent at the same meeting, 
produced, if I may say so, a ver^^ skilful synthesis of the positions of the two sides 
in an effort to find terns or reference which would allow them both to agree to 
participate in a working group (ibid., pp,ll,12). But I4r. Zorin, while appreciative 
of >Ir. Nehruts efforts, and those of other delegations which have tried to find a 
solution to the terras-of -reference problem, said: 
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^^The whole of the discussion this iuorning shows that there' appears 
to be a desire to find a solution to the question of the basis for the 
activities of a worlcing group; although, as it seeras to us, today^s 
discussion has still not provided a satisfactory answer •••" ( ibid., v.29 ) 
The Canadian delegation has been thinlcing about the problem of finding terras of 
reference for the vrorking group -- a problera to which other delegations have 
addressed thenselves — , although vie have not spoken previously on the topic. We 
confess that v;e have not been able to find any solution* Hovrever, we have some views 
on the general subject of the eliiaination of nuclear weapon vehicles which we should 
like to place before the Coi.iraittee* 

We wonder if the Soviet delegation cannot reconsider the position expressed by 
]Mr* Zorin that the United States proposal for reduction of nuclear weapon vehicles by 
percentages throughout the three stages of disanaaiaent, and the Soviet proposal for 
a Yevy massive reduction of nuclear weapon vehicles in the first stage, must be 
looked upon as mutually exclusive • ilre the ideas, the intentions, which have given 
rise to these proposals really so opposed that the sai/.e working group could not 
consider both plans — that of the Soviet Union and that of the United States? It 
is in relation to the thouG^ht . that there is not necessarily an ultimate contradiction 
between the two ideas that I offer the following observations. 

Let us start from the point that both sides now have an effective deterrent. 
It is not necessary to restate and emphasize the importa.nce ^^/hich the West places on 
the fact that the present nuclear armojaent deters war — any kind of war — between 
the alliances which include the nuclear Bowers. We have also heard Chairman 
lairushchev ciuoted to the effect that the Soviet Union^s nuclear armament is the 
principal safeguard against aggression, not only for the Soviet Union itself, but for 
all socialist countries. We are all avjare of the dangers and costs created by the 
existing state of affairs, the existing scale of deterrence, which perhaps vre might 
call a maxiiaui'a deterrent. 

So, in principle, both sides want to stop the ai^^as race and to start reducing 
the vast arsenal of nuclear weapon vehicles and the stoclcpiles of nuclear weapons* 
The problera is at what stages during the process of disarmament both sides should 
reduce to a lesser deterrent, and then to a deterrent at the lowest level which mil 
still be adectuate. It must still deter against any Idnd of war between the great 
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ToMor blocs, and not onl;'- nuclear vjar. It also sesiiis clear that the reduction of 
the capc.city to \^age conventional war must be r,iade cbnourrently with the reduction 
of the present great stocks of nuclear vieapons and nuclear weapon vehicles. 

Let us turn now to ar^waents that have been advanced against the United States 
idea of ci'adual reduction of the maximuKi deterrent which we novr have, by percentage 
reductions throughout the process of di saKiicment . lir, Zorin has stated that the 
30-35-35 per cent formxaa for the three stages is unacceptable to the Soviet Union. 
We do not know, however, that these figures are as fixed in their form as, say, the 
pyrcj.iids of Egypt, It is conceivable that in the process of discussion of detail 
some other foKiiula of percentage reductions which vjould be acceptable to the Soviet 
side might emerge. 

On 16 Jujie Ilr, Zorin told us: 

"On 12 June the Head of the Soviet Government, I-Ir. IQirushchev, said 
at a meeting in connexion with Soviet-German friendship that according to 
information emanating from United States strategists the United States 
had accumulated 'so many nuclear weapons that it could kill every Russian 
three tifaes over. By the word "Russian" they mean "all the people in 
the Soviet Union". In speaking in that way', I-Ir. IQirushchev added, 
'thoy do not, however, lose their reason. They admit that the- Russians 
also }iave as many nuclear bombs as to be able to kill them, but only 
once.' ( iaroG/IY.190. P.X ) 
Mr, Zorin added: 

"... one cannot help- wondering whether some people in the United States, 
trusting in their 'manifold superiority' in regard to the number of 
intercontinental missiles and bombers, are counting upon changing the 
situation during the disaKiainent process itx such a way that at some 
particular moment the United States would still retain the capacity to 
deal a powerful nuclear blow wile the other side would have already 
been deprived of that capacity." (ibid., pp. 30, 31) 

In a stateiaont made to the Press on 24 June last, ^Ir. Zorin expanded this 
explanation of why the Soviet Union rejects the United States percentage plan. 
In that statement he said, in effect, that if the United States has the power to 
destroy the Soviet Union three times over, it would still have at the end of the 
second stage the power to destroy the c^oviet Union completely, if reductions of 
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nuclear weapon vehicles vjere nade in accordance mth the percentage principle* But, 
I I'jovia aslc, i-iust deterrence involve the power to destroy a country completely? 
Does it not rather consist in the power to cause unacceptable damage? The Soviet 
Union, according to I-Ir, Iihrushchev, now has sufficient nuclear armaiaent to destroy 
the United States completely. At the end of the second stage of percentage 
reductions, it would still be able to destroy one-third of the United States* Think 
of what that would actually mean. It would mean death for over 60 million Aiaerican 
citizens and the destruction of one-^third of the wealth, of the productive capacity, 
of the country, 

I ask nembers of this Co}ai;iittee whether that would not be an effective deterrent ♦ 
I do not thinlc that anyone in his senses vjould say that the possession of such poller 
was not an effective deterrent* Of course, these concepts of pox^/er relations and 
destructive capacities are highly generalized and should be taken as mainly for 
illustrative purposes« However, in replying to Mr, Zorin^ s arguraent based on these 
concepts I do not think that we can arbitrarily say that the putative present 
differences in power of destruction must necessarily rule out a percentage reduction 
procediu-'o on the ground that it would rapidly reduce one of the parties, the Soviet 
Union, to a position where it had not an adequate deterrent against aggression. 

Furthermore, we must consider, as has been pointed out several times, that the 
Soviet Union has certain advantages which must be taken into account in this 
strategical calculation — for this problem of what constitutes a deterrent requires 
a strategical calculation, Tliese Soviet Union advantages are the enormous extent 
of its terrltoi»y, the secrecy mth which it is able to cloak its military dispositions, 
the dispersion of its population and industrial base relative to that of the United 
States, This is another reason mry equality in numbers of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles should not be a condition for a minimum deterrent r Another 
factor which, must be taken into account is that the Soviet Union is presuraed to 
possess means of delivering nuclear weapons of very great destructive power, of 
thirty or more megatons, which vjould be e:^rtremely effective against the many great 
concentrations of United States industry and population, 

I realize that these general reiv:arks on the problem of eliminating nuclear 
weapon vehicles are not immediately relevant to our discussion on finding terms of 
reference for a working group. According to vftiat was said at the close of the 
194th meeting-;, the co-Chairmen are continuing discussions in the hope of finding 
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suitable tei^.is of reference, VJe all hope that they will siicceed, I should like, 
in any case, to suggest that the Soviet Union and other delegations think over the 
points \j::iich I liave made. If, unfortunately, no agreement on the terms of reference 
of a v/orking group is reached, it should be recognized that there are other methods 
than the Gromyko "urabrella"- for attacking the problem of elimimting nuclear weapon 
vehicles, and especially of instituting the first steps in this process. 

There are a few more points I should like to malce before I conclude. S'lrst, 
I should like to say that since the knovrledge of how to make nuclear weapons hes 
been attained nothing can make nuclear war impossible. To speak in a more objective 
and scientific manner, what, we have to do is to reduce the probability of the ovitbreak 
of nucler.r war to a minimum, Hov/ are we to do that? 

As we have hoard in this Committee so many times, the first requisite is that 
there must be greater confidence between the great nuclear Powers, confidence that 
neither intends to use its warlike nuclear power to further its political aims. 
Vfhat concrete steps could help to develop that confidence? The Canadian delegation 
believes that the first steps should be in the direction of checking and then stopping 
the race in amai-aents. The proposal of B?esident Johnson (att)C/120) that there 
should be a freeze of the production of the most important means of delivery of 
nuclear weapons seems to us to be capable of being worked out in a way that, while 
not reducing tlie efficacy of the existing deterrent, would stop any increase of it. 

That v/ould be something . 

The ne-^zb step should be to start reducing nuclear weapon vehicles from the 
level at which they had been fx-ozen. The proposal for the destruction of long-range 
bombers (EliDC/W,176, pp.5 et seq .) would be a way of starting on the reduction of 
nuclear weapon vehicles; and both sides have intimated that they can consider 

proposals of that kind. 

The third condition that must be fulfilled before any real extension of 
confideiice can come about is the acceptance of international inspection to ensure 
that onGage:,;ents taken by every party to the disarmaiaent or collateral agreev.ients 

are being kept. 

The foixrth condition, which I ^b-it rather tentatively, is that there should 
be scientific collaboration between the Soviet Union and its allies on the one hand 
and the United States and its allies on the other. Happily, we have recently seen 
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some asreenents for such co-operation. We sliould try to move in the direction of ^ 
a world in v/hich all scientific discoveries vjould become the comi'aon knowledge of all 
nations, a world in which scientists v/ould compete with one another in extending the 
areas of hw.ian Imowledge for the benefit of humans and not for their destruction* 

The Canadian delegation believes that, concurrently ^^Jith the reduction of 
armaments, leading towards a minimum deterrent, we must establish better means of 
settling international disputes* We must establish more effective procedures v/ithin 
the United ilations* Perhaps we ought to say that there must be general agreement 
to malce better use of the existing provisions* It is necessary to be able to 
settle international differences and threats to peace which might develop into 
peripheral wars and eventually involve the great Pox^er blocs* 

In the view of the Canadian delegation, none of these changes in the present 
status is lil'jely to come about suddenlj?- througli some brilliant and decisive sti^oke 
of statei'.ianship or diplomacy; but we hope that. they will happen gradually, perhaps 
slowly at first "but then at an increasing tempo* We know how long it took to 
attain the agreements of 1963, which have given us hope for an eventual solution 
to the problems of di sanuament * We laiow that those are only the first steps* 

All this is an argiment for acceptance of the idea that progress towards 
the ideal of a disarmed and peaceful i-/orld mil, in view of the facts of 
international life, be gradualj it is an argument for some kind of staged, 
proportional reduction in armaments* We do not say that the percentages now 
contained in the plan which the West supports are necessarily the final 
distillation of huraan wisdom* We all Want the probability of nuclear war reduced, 
and reduced to a far lower level than that at which it now stands — we want it 
reduced as quickly as is practicable* In the Canadian view, the reduction of the stocks 
of nucleic weapons and nuclear X\reapon vehicles is likely to be a gradual one* We 
believe that some variant of the method of proportional reduction of nuclear 
x^eapon vehicles as disarmaiaent progresses is the solution which will eventually 
be adopted* 
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Uv. TB/IBERLM^E (United States of /wmerica): First of all^ I should like 
to associate myself with the words of welcome addressed to Mro Tsarapkin, and also 
to express my appreciation of the welcome extended to me by you, Mr. Chairman^ 
and by other colleagues who have spoken this morning. 

There seems to be general support for the establisliment of a working group on 
nuclear delivery vehicles. There also seems to be a general feeling that the 
temporary obstacle to finding an agreed basis for the group can be overcome o The 
thought and the effort devoted by all the members of the Committee to this problem 
have been reflected in their contributions during recent meetings. I should like 
to mention especially the statements made last week by the Indian and Ethiopian 
representatives (ENDC/PV.194) . 

Ambassador Imru compared our dilemna to the uncomfortable picture of a 
thirsty horse being refused water (ibid., p. 28). ^Te are all anxious to allow the 
horse to drinlu Although the statement made by Mr. Zorin at that meeting does 
indicate a divergence of views on the matter of the working group, we are not 
discouraged. As Mr. Foster stated at the same meeting (ibid., P*27), there seem 
to be sufficient points of agreement to form a basis for the working group. 

Mr. Nehru touched on some of these points of agreements the special importance 
we all attach to the reduction of nuclear delivery vehicles? our goal of eliminating 
all such delivery vehicles by the end of stage III of general and complete 
disarmament; and the necessity of retaining a nuclear shield, or '^umbrella'' 
throughout the disarmament process ( ibid ., po7)« We also agree that the method 
of reduction of these weapons should be on the basis of the Joint Statement of 
Agreed Principles (ENDC/5). Mr. Nehru remarked that consideration should be given 
later to the question of whether the balance of nuclear power at existing levels 
gives the right kind of security. The determination of the levels of nuclear 
delivery vehicles to be retained at each disarmament stage will be one of the 
main concerns of the working group. However, in this connexion, I should like to 
comment on a statement made by the representative of India concerning the level 
of the present nuclear deterrent. 

Mr. Nehru stated that the level of true deterrence had been greatly exceeded^ 
and as evidence he cited a quotation of the late president Kennedy on the danger of 
nuclear weapons (El'TOC/PV.194, pp. 8, 9). But to stress the danger of these weapons, 
which we all feel so keenly, is not to say that the existing level of deterrence is 
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excessive fx)r its purposes. The danger of nuclear v/eapons, to which the late 
President alluded, and the increases iji nuclear arsenals, which my delegation has 
mentioned oh several occasions jji this Committee, are reflections of the difficult 
problem we. face, Vfe all fully recognize the danger inherent in these terrible 
weapons, and yet we must continue to refine them and retain them in order to deter 
any potential aggressor^ Vfe must continue to do so until we have been able to 
agree on. a safeguarded, balanced method of reducing these arsenals. 

I will now turn to the question of the terms of reference for the proposed 
working group. There were some parts of Mr. Zorin^s statement last week v^hich 
we found encouraging.. It nov/ seems generally agreed that a working group should 
•concentrate on practical questions and should not engage in meaningless discussions. 
Yfe were interested to hear Hr. Zorin state that his delecmtion did not insist on 
acceptance of the Gromyko plan as a proposal; but he then confused us by declaring 
that the principle of the G-romyko plan v/as the only acceptable basis for the 
group <s discussion (ibid., po33). At the same time he told us that the Gromyko 
plan was not a specific proposal at all but a proposal of principle (ibid., p. 32). 
This perhaps explain^s why our questions regarding the details of the Gromyko plan 
have so. far been left unanswered. Even so, the Committee should not be asked to 
accept the Soviet proposal as the exclusive basis for the working group ^s 
discussions. 

As we stated last week. we. do not insist that the Y/estern plan should be the 
only, one considered by the group, ffe agree, with our Nigerian, Indian and 
Ethiopian colleagues that all relevant proposals should be considered. 

Yfe have all agreed that some nuclear delivery vehicles should be retained 
until the end of stage III. It would be for the working group to determine the 
level of nuclear weapons ^^ or what has been called the "nuclear umbrella^' — to 
be retained at. any given stage. 

Mr. Zorin himself rightly stated that the group should consider the levels 
and features composing a "nuclear umbrella", as well as matters related to 
reduction and control He then seemed to contradict himself bv rejecting 
Mr^t Thoma3/s statement that in n.nv case the level would be lower than existing 
levels of nuclear delivery vehicles? and he rejected percentage reductions as a 
possible approach to the reduction process. Ke also attempted to distinguish 
between maximum and minimum levels. 
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However y- the level of deterrence depends on existing conditions • Under 
present conditions each State has made its omi determination of its necessary 
deterrent* In the case of the United States that deterrent represents the 
minimum necessary for its security. The number of nuclear delivery vehicles may 
seem too high to some. But our security requirements and the existing military 
balance are not determined by numbers alone. Other factors, such as geography 
and types of weapons, including yield and invulnerability, must also be considered. 
Variations in concentration of industrial and population centres also play an 
important role in strategic planning. 

The Soviet representative insists on talking of so-called ''minimum levels*'. 
^'Minimum" and "naximum" are, after all, terms which connote relative levels. 
They do not represent absolute figures. The question which we hope the working 
group will consider is how existing levels of nuclear delivery vehicles can be 
reduced while protecting the security of all parties. 

Last week the Soviet representative also alleged that, according to Wes^tern 
figures on nuclear delivery vehicles, the Western disarmament plan would upset 
the balance of power in stage I. But the Soviet representative certainly realises 
that the rough military balance in the world today does not necessarily imply a 
numerical balance of each type of weapon. It is precisely for this reason that 
the Western plan is based on percentage reductions. This approach ensures balance 
because it allows States to maintain the armament mix they have chosen for their 
own defense structures. 

Despite our differences, v/e believe that a working group can usefully study 
the levels of nuclear delivery vehicles to be retained during the disarmament 
process, and the elimination of all other stocks as soon as practicable in 
accordance with the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles. We do not accept that 
the group* s work should be based exclusively on the principle of the Gromyko plan. 
However, there does seem to be a possibility of agreement on terms of reference, 
and \Te for our part will do everything possible to achieve such agreement. 

Mr. lACHS (Poland): Before entering upon the substance of what I wish 
to say this morning, I should like to welcome, as other representatives have, the 
return of Mr. Tsarapkin to this table and to wish him success in his perseverxng 
efforts at disarmament. 
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In taking the floor I wish to say only a few words on the proposal submitted 
by the Soviet representative, Mr. Zorin, concerning the setting up of a working 
group tb discuss the so-called "nuclear umbrella" (©©C/PV.188, p. 17). In this 
connexion I should like to recall the statement made by him at our meeting on 
23 Jxrne, in which he salds 

"Actually the 'nuclear umbrella' is a minimum quantity of missiles with 
nuclear warheads which should be sufficient to deter any aggressor 
beforehand and would thus make it possible to eliminate all the remaining 
means of delivery in the earliest stage of disarmament. It is not by 
chance that some representatives call this a 'minimtmi deterrent'. It 
is precisely the minimum which should be suff ici ,\t to ensure the 
security of States dtiring the disarmament process but should in no 
case give either of the sides the material possibility of unleashing 
and waging a nuclear war of aggression" ( Em)C/PV.192, p. 24 ). 
The substance of that idea and the proposal behind it are clear. Therefore I can 
hardly agree with the United States representative who hg-s just spoken when he says 
that the existing level of afraaments in the United States is not excessive. That 
is incomprehensible to me. The suggestions he has just made, linking the whole 
issue to the problem of balance, amovmt to claims such as were frequently advanced 
in the past, in the days of the Treaty of Utrecht and the Congress of Vienna — 
"Balance in my favour; restoration of the balance in my favour} changes of 
balance in n^^ favour". That is not the objective we have in mind. However, as 
I have said, I wish to address myself this morning to the procedural issue only. 

¥e are convinced that the acceptance of an agreed basis for the working group 
would enable it to consider, discuss and study all suggestions and proposals within 
definite terras of reference. That in turn would offer an opportunity to make some 
progress in the work of our Committee, and to do so indeed in a field which is of 
the utmost importance to the whole issue of general and complete disarmament. 
That is why we were so gratified to hear several other delegations express 
favourable views on the procedure suggested. However, as we have noted during the 
discussion at the last meeting and today, the Western delegations seem to be 
reluctant to talte such a step. The objection was raised that the working group 
could not deal with the aspects of a proposal seen from one side only. Hence 
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their suggestion that the terms of reference should be extended to include -- 
^'Disarmament measures in regard to nuclear weapons delivery 

vehicles, including the problems pertaining to the production of 

such vehicles, together vrith appropriate control measures, .•• '' 

( ENDC/52. para. 5(b) ) 
That is really surprising, because we recall that in the past those delegations 
requested clarification and detailed discussion concerning the Soviet proposal, 
particularly with regard to the number of missiles to be left, means of control 
and so on. Now, when the possibility ot such a discussion and elaboration of the 
concrete issues involved arises, a different approach is taken. I said that .one 
could be surprised. Indeed one could be astonished? for is it not clear that, if 
the working group engages in discussion on more than one issue, there is little 
possibility that its work will bear fruit? 

The very idea of a working group is to concentrate on one issue and on: one 
issue only* Indeed, this could pave the way to constructive exchanges of views 
which could l^ad to agreed decisions. If we insist that, it cover more than one 
topic, we shall make the working group face a situation similar to that in this 

Committee itself. 

This morning I listened with great interest -- as indeed I al^vuys do -- to 
the representative of Italy. I was glad to hear him state that the Western Powers 
did not claim a monopoly of wisdom. That was very comforting. But when he 
proceeded to enumerate the problems to be studied by the working, giroup, he suggested 
a very large programme of work — almost encyclopaedic — which contradicts the 
very concept of a working group. I would even suggest that such a programme for a 
working group is a contradiction in terms. In fact, as I said earlier, the working 
group would be doing the same work as this Coiiunittee. In that case, the question 
arises 5 why a working group? If it were to continue in the same ^vtly as this 
Committee, there would be little lilcelihood of its serving a useful purpose. 
What is more, we face the danger that the whole idea of working groups will be 
compromised and that the concept of the working group will lose its real value. 

\^Q see in the Soviet proposal a constructive move which ma^^ allow us t>o break 
the deadlock in which we find ourselves. One is bound to ask: wliy reject this 
chance? Wlv not use all possible means to make progress? Procedural considerations 
and reason itself dictate acceptance of the Soviet proposal. You, Mr. Chairman, 
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in your capaci-ty as representative of Mexico, dwelt on this subject at some length 
this morning. To negotiate means to abandon self-righteousness, to accept the 
reasonable proposals of the other side, to yield to convincing arguments and to 
be ready to accept them in the common interest. 

The Soviet Union has sho^m this spirit of compromise, and it is now for the 
Western Powers to do the stunej for here we face a situation where an illustration 
of the spirit of compromise could and should be given. Let us accept the Soviet 
proposal, set up a working group, and begin discussion of the various elements 
involved, as suggested by Mr. Zorin on 23 June (ENDC/PV.192, p. 26). No one ^vill 
be the loser. Indeed, our work will gain. Thus the cause of disarmament itself 
will move forward. Therefore ray delegation would urge the Western delegations 
to go along this road and accept the proposal concerning a working group submitted 
by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. TSABAPICIM (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from 
Russian); I should like to thank you, Mr. Chairraan, and all the delegations 
concerned for your words of welcome, and to assure you that the Soviet delegation 
will spare no efforts to render our negotiations fruitful. Unfortunately, however, 
that does not depend solely on us, 

I should like to stress that the statement which you made, Mr. Chairman, in 
your capacity as representative of Llexico contains a number of interesting ideas. 
We shall study your statement with the greatest care, and I do not thinli we shall 
be slow in reacting tq it. I should like to note the well-^reasoned statements 
made by the representatives of Poland and Romania, which likewise contain 
interesting ideas to which the members of the Committee should give careful thought. 
As for the statements made today by the representatives of Italy, Canada and the 
United States, I regret to say that they do not contain anything new, but they 
certainly deserve an answer from us. Ve shall try to give it after we have 
studied the statements in the verbatim record. 

The CHA-IR^IAN (Mexico) (translation from Spanish): Since no one else 
wishes to spealc, I shall read out a text agreed on by our two co-Chairmen, As 
there is no. official Spanish translation at the moment, I shall read it out in 
the language in wiiich it was given to me: 
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(continued in English) 

"If the Committee believes it useful to have the co-Chairmen^ 
as proposed by certain delegations, vfork on the development of an 
agreed basis for the working a^oup the question of the creation 
of which arose in connexion with the current discussion in plenary 
meetings of the elimination of nuclear delivery vehicles in the 
process of general and complete disarmament, the co-Chairmen are 
prepared to do so. They intend to report to the Committee on the 
results of their work at the next meeting devoted to general and 
complete disarmament*" 

(continued in S-panish ) 

If there are no objections, all that remains for us is to wish the co^Chainnen 

every success. 

The Conference decided to issue the f ollowinr^ communique s 

"The Conference of the Eight e en-Nat ion Committee on Disarmament 
today held its 196th plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
under the Chairmanship of IWE. iunbassador Gomez Robledo, representative 
of Mexico • 

"Statements were made by the representatives of Mexico, Romania j, 
Italy, Canada, the United States, Poland and the Soviet Union. 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Thursday, 
9 July 1964, at 10.30 a.m." 



The meeting: rose at 12.10 p>m . 



